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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A, $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


Is the Anniversary Address delivered last St, 
George’s Day to the Society of Anti- 
uaries and reported in the Antiquaries 
Treo! for July, Mr, A. W. Clapham found 
himself counselling the removal of the Bew- 
castle cross, and other monuments of like 
beauty and antiquity, from the sites which 
they have occupied from time immemorial to 
the interior of some building. He admits 
that such a proceeding would seem regrettable 
from the sentimental and aesthetic point of 
view, and we feel rather inclined to sympa- 
thise with the sentimentalists and to wonder 
whether, since weather is the destructive 
agency, it would not be possible to protect 
them by the erection or the planting of a 
screen on the weather side. Site is a factor 
in the appreciation of a work of art which, by 
no means only of sentimental value, we think 

may be easily and too much neglected. The 
musée lapidaine or the unwanted church, use- 
ful for housing and exhibition of fragments 
and smaller pieces—even for these a chilly 
and unfavourable background—deadens most 
unhappily the larger and complete work of 
art, If there is no choice between preservation 
under cover and destruction, the lover of 
antiquities must needs acquiesce. But we 
would urge that before removal every possible 
device should be tried to preserve on their sites 
the monuments standing in the open air, and 
designed so to stand. 

One of the most interesting ancient but also 
sempiternal devices made by man is the linch- 
so Without it the wheel were impossible. 

rt. J. B. Ward Perkins, F.S.A., has here 
an article on Two Early Linch-pins, the one 
from King’s Langley, Herts, and the other 
from Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. The 
former (now in the British Museum), though 
found so far south, is an example of a type 
of linch-pin introduced into Yorkshire by the 


development, derived from a single British 
centre. It belongs to the first half of the first 
century of our era. The other linch-pin is of 
a type current in the late pre-Roman Iron 
Age. Mr, E. T. Leeds contributes a discus- 
sion of the fine Gold Ring inscribed with 
Runes on the inside of the hoop, which was 
recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum. 
This comes from Central Europe, and in Mr. 
Leeds’s opinion is the most southerly dis- 
covery of runic. Its decoration is northern 
in style, agreeing therein with the runes, and 
most probably it travelled from the north to 
the place where it came to light, though how, 
why and in whose possession can only be con- 
jectured. Mr, Philip Corder, F.S.A., and 
Mr. C. F. C, Hawkes, F.S.A., have a paper 
on a Panel of Celtic Ornament from Elms- 
well, East Yorkshire, and we must mention 
also the article by Mr. James G, Mann, 
F.S.A., on a Tournament Helm in Melbury 
Sampford Church, 


[\ Nazism and Fascism we have tyranny 
centred in a single dictator operating by 
his satellites. The subservience to tyranny 
does not, however, confine itself to acceptance 
of that one mode; it is displayed in walks of 
life where the tyranny is non-political and 
where it is exercised by inferior personages 
no less stringently that it is within compara- 
tively narrow limits. Such subservience 
seems, however, to argue in those tyrannised 
over a development which bears some relation 
to the acceptance of political tyranny ; move- 
ments towards, or counter to, freedom, could 
probably be shown to be universal, operating, 
in different degrees and modes, everywhere. 
These reflections were occasioned by reading 
Mr. St, John Ervine’s interesting and sugges- 
tive paper, ‘The Wars and the Actor,’ in 
this month’s Fortnightly. Here the actor is 
shown under duress above all to the producer. 
Another paper in the number, Mr. D. 
Brogan’s ‘On Reading American Fiction,’ 
expresses, gives point to, and reason for, what 
many readers have probably felt about Ameri- 
can novels. On the whole the advantage 
Americans at present enjoy over us, both in 
the crime story, as the writer emphasizes, and 
to some extent also in other modes of fiction, 
lies in the greater abundance they possess of 
raw material, and in its crude quality. What 
is mere invention with us is matter-of-fact 
over there and may claim all the virtues and 
vigour which accompany actuality. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DRYDEN: ‘THE KIND KEEPER.’ 
THE ‘‘ POET OF SCANDALOUS MEMORY.”’ 


RYDEN, in the dedication of ‘ The Kind 

Keeper; or, Mr. Limberham,’ alludes to 

a deceased poet ‘‘of scandalous memory ”’ 

who has not been satisfactorily identified. 
The complete pasage runs: 


I have seen an Epistle of Flecknoe’s to a 
nobleman, who was by some extraordinary 
chance a scholar, (and you may please to take 
notice by the way, how natural the connexion of 
thought is betwixt a bad poet and Flecknoe,) 
where he begins thus: Quatuordecim jam 
elapsi sunt anni, &c. his Latin, it seems, not 
holding out to the end of the sentence; but he 
endeavoured to tell his patron, betwixt two lar- 
guages, which he understood alike, that it was 
fourteen years since he had the happiness to 
know him. It is just so long, (and as happy be 
the omen of dulness to me, as it is to some 
clergymen and statesmen!) since your Lordship 
has known that there is a worse poet remaining 
in the world than he of scandalous memory who 
left it last. [Quoted from Malone’s edition of 
Dryden’s prose works]. 


The suggestion that ‘‘he of scandalous 
memory ’’ is again Flecknoe goes back to 
Malone, if not further ; I suggest that Andrew 
Marvell is a possible alternative. Marvell 
died on 18 Aug., 1678; the date of Flecknoe’s 
death is unknown, but it occurred probably 
in or before 1678 (the date given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
‘*1678?’’, appears to derive from Malone’s 
comment on the present passage). ‘ The Kind 
Keeper’ was first performed on 11 March, 
1678; the first edition is dated 1680, but is 


advertised in the Term Catalogues for |° 


November, 1679 (Hugh Macdonald, ‘ John 
Dryden: a Bibliography,’ pp. 121-2); the 
date of composition of the dedication is un- 
certain, but appears from a statement about 
‘*my absence from the town this summer ”’ to 
be the later part of 1679; the later part of 
1678 is the earliest possible period. 

Flecknoe may have been the author of an 
attack on Dryden published in 1668; if so, he 
made amends in an epigram published in 
1670; but he had made what appears to be 
an attack in 1671 (Macdonald, pp. 187-8, 
190-1). Dryden used his name in ‘ Mac- 
Flecknoe,’ which was probably written in 
1678 (ibid., pp. 289); he may have chosen 
him as Shadwell’s poetical father ‘‘ rather 


as a typical poetaster than for any personal 
reason ’’ (ibid., pp. 190-1). 
Although Marvell’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ 
did not appear until 1681, a few of his poems 
had been printed by 1678; at least two of them 
must have been known to Dryden. Both men 
had contributed elegies to Lachryme 
Musarum, which was published in 1649; and 
Marvell, in his commendatory verses prefixed 
to the second edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
published in 1674, had made uncomplimentary 
allusions to Dryden. But he was also known 
to have written lampoons or satires; two con- 
troversialists provide evidence for this in 1673 
(P. Legouis, ‘André Marvell,’ p, 299); it 
seems unlikely that Dryden should not have 
seen some of the satires and heard them 
attributed to Marvell (there appears to be no 
satisfactory information about their circula- 
tion; for a list of extant MSS. containing 
copies of them see Marvell, ‘ Poems and 
Letters,’ ed. Margoliouth, i., pp. 207-8), 
Dryden had paid no attention to the 
allusions in the lines prefxed to ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (they were omitted from Tonson’s edi- 
tion, 1688, which contains Dryden’s lines on 
Milton; this was ‘‘ perhaps in deference to 
Dryden ’’: Macdonald, pp. 48-9) ; there is no 
reason to suppose that he ever troubled him- 


self about them; nor is he likely to have 


thought himself affronted by any chance shot 
in Marvell’s ‘ Rehearsal Transpros’d’ (for 
this see Legouis, p. 428n.). But he had the 
strongest reasons for disliking Marvell: from 
about 1667 until his death in 1678 Marvell 
was one of the principal opposition writers, 
occasionally expressing even republican views; 
while Dryden was strongly attached to the 
monarchy, and in 1681, if not sooner, was to 
become one of its principal literary cham- 
pions ; his a? asperity is displayed in 
The Medal’ and in the second part of 
‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ In the prefaces 
to ‘The Medal’ and to Religio Laici, Dry- 
den refers, in a rather hostile tone, to Mar 
vell as a controversialist. The virulent and 
occasionally scurrilous Marvell appears in 
some ways to fit the ‘ Kind Keeper ’ allusion 
better than the relatively innocuous Flecknoe. 
There is one important difficulty : Dryden 
applies the term ‘‘scandal”’ at least twice 
elsewhere to literary incompetence: 
I rather would be Mevius, Thrash for 
Rhimes 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the 
Times. . . . 
(Juvenal, Tenth Satire, 1603, Il. 1948). 
His translation of the £neis is most scandal 
ously mean. 
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(Dedication of the Aneis, 1697, in Dryden, 
‘Essays,’ ed. Ker, 1926, ii, p. 220). I have not 
noticed any application of the term to a 
political opponent (but see ‘ The Vindication,’ 
1683, in Dryden, ‘ Works,’ ed. Scott and 
Saintsbury, vii, 201, 219). 
In the last lines of ‘The Kind Keeper’ Wood- 
all calls his betrothed ‘‘my Comfortable Im- 
rtance.’’ This derives from Marvell’s ‘ Re- 
Sorel Transpros’d,’ which was published in 
1672; Marvell, finding his opponent, Parker, 
using the phrase, banteringly suggests that 
by it Parker must mean his mistress. In 1678, 
when ‘ The Kind Keeper ’ was performed, the 
rase Was no doubt a current colloquialism ; 
den was not deliberately quoting Marvell, 
although he perhaps knew the source of the 
hrase. Its occurrence in the play has there- 
Ono very little bearing, if any, on the passage 
in the dedication. 
E. S. pe Beer. 


DR. JOHN HILLS, A JACOBEAN 
DIVINE. 


IDDEN in the records of one of the many 

family quarrels to be found in the bundles 

of pleadings at the Public Record Office there 

are details of the books and other possessions 
of an early seventeenth-century divine. 

A revival of the story may serve to indicate 
the existence of these details to the future 
student ; some few notes regarding the parties 
concerned in or referred to in the dispute may 
have more than a passing interest for the 
student of to-day. 

The suit is calendered as Hills v. Elmer and 
Fage, Reynardson’s Division, Bundle 11, 
No. 73. The complaint is dated 29 Nov., 
1652. Some explanation is needful, therefore, 
to link up 1652 with the earlier date suggested 
by the title. 

The complainant in the suit, Heigham 
Hills of Little Molton, Co. Norfolk, claims, in 
addition to the books, a large quantity of 
household effects, which, at the time of an 

ed agreement, were in the ‘‘ mansion 
house’ at Fulbourn of complainant’s mother 
Anne and his stepfather Dr. Willson; ‘‘ all 
or most of wch goods were ye sd Anne’s as 
Extrix of her former husband father of 
your orator.”” The books and other effects 
were therefore those left by Dr. John Hills 
(or Hilles), Rector of Fulbourn St. Vigor, 
Vicar of Fulbourn All Saints, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and Master of St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. His burial was registered 


at Fulbourn All Sainte, 21 Nov., 1626. The 
often-repeated statement that he was buried 
at Horseheath appears to be ill-founded. 

Joseph Mead, writing to Sir Martin Stute- 
ville at Dalham, Suffolk, says: 

Dr. Hill Mr, of Katherine Hall well on Sunda 
and eat his meat and was merry (though 
troubled with a cough) died yesterday morning 
at Fulbourne his parsonage. 

This was dated from Christ Coll. Nov. 25 
(1626) ; probably the date of despatch, (Harl, 
MS. 390, fo. 166). 

Dr. Hills was Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University in 1616. He was not particularly 
successful, but he had, at least, his hour of 
prominence in that year. On 3 Dec. the 
Vice-Chancellor and certain heads of colleges 
attended the King at Newmarket, by His 
Majesty’s command, to receive directions as 
to oaths and subscriptions required of them. 
A full account is given in C. H. Cooper’s 
‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ from which this note 
is taken. 

Dr. Montagu, Bishop of Winchester, wrote 
the following letter on 12 Dec. : 

To the right worshipful Mr. Doctor Hilles 


Master of Catherine Hall and Vice Chancellor 
of Cambridge. 


Good Mr. Vice Chancellor I have sent you his 
majesty’s hand to his own directions. I think 
you have no precedent that ever a king, first 
with his own mouth and then with his own 
hand, ever gave such directions. 

And therefore you shall do very well to keep 
that writing curiously, and the directions re- 
ligiously and to give his majesty a good account 
of them carefully, which I pray God you may. 
And so with my love to yourself and the rest 
of the heads I commend you to God. From 
Court this 12th of December 1616. 

Your very loving Friend 
Ja. WInTOoN. 

Dr. John Hills was twice married: in 
January 1596/7 to Blanche Frith of 
Upminster, who bore him one son and five 
daughters and was buried at Fulbourn All 
Saints in July, 1607; in April 1608, to Anne 
Heigham of Wickhambrook, by whom he had 
five sons and five daughters. 

Thomas Willson, also a doctor of divinity, 
was a great stepfather. Presumably he was 
the Thos. Willson who signed the transcripts 
of Fulbourn St, Vigor as curate in 1607; cer- 
tainly he was the Dr. Thos. Willson of 
Barrowby, Co. Lincoln, who was granted a 
letter patent of general pardon under the 
great seal, 10 Feb., 1626. He was a super- 
visor of Dr. Hills’s will. He married the 
widow and succeeded to the living of Fulbourn 
St. Vigor. 
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Thus he became responsible for Dr. Hills’s 
mother, who was still living, for one of his 
benefices, his ‘‘ mansion house ’’ and effects, 
his widow, Anne, and fourteen surviving 
children, with the exception of perhaps four 
who had married, or were of age. Two 
married daughters were already widowed. 

Although his stepsons were a_ turbulent 
brood, often in litigation (they lived in a tur- 
bulent time), no evidence has been found of 
a single dispute between them and their step- 
father. 

Dr. Willson had no children of his own. 
Even this mercy was used against him by 
the Puritans. Notwithstanding his responsi- 
bilities at Fulbourn, or, perhaps, because of 
them, he acquired or retained two other liv- 
ings, Debden and Wimbish. The Commit- 
tee for Scandalous Ministers in Essex, in 
their case for depriving him of these livings, 
in 1644 (Cole MS. 5829) set out that: 

1. He is a Pluralist having 3 Benefices Depdin 
Wimbish and ffulborne where his family live. 

2. He hath bin non-resident from ever since 
he hadd Living being about 12 or 13 yeares never 
coming there for the most part but to receive 
o— or compound for his tithes. 

3. He hath employed a Curate there who hath 
for the most part not pr’ched above once on 
the Lord’s Day and on the Fast Day. 

4. He hath been so notorious an Innovator 
as i he set up the Railes at his own chardge 
and that a yeare or 2 before any Injunction. 

5. He used to bow to the East End when he 
~~ into the church and at the naming of 

esus. 

6. He is a known Delinquent & his estate 
sequestered & himself apprehended but where 
he is we know not. 

The Benefice of Debden is worth £200 per an. 

The Benefice at Wimbish worth £100 per an. 

He hath a wife and no child. 

Willson was before the House of Lords in 
September 1647, in custody of a messenger, 
with his ‘‘ son-in-law ’’ Thomas Hills, ‘‘ some- 
time a commander in this Kingdom,” charged 
with forbidding the Debden parishioners to 
pay tithes to his successor in the living. 
(House of Lords Journal, ix. 448). 

Dr. Willson, his wife and her children, 
paid dearly for their loyalty to the King in 
the Civil War. Willson was fined £558. 
Anne’s first son, Heigham, Bachelor in 
Divinity, Fellow and Bursar of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was ejected from his fellow- 
ship and banished from the university. Of 
her other sons, Robert, of Newton, and Wil- 
liam, of Foxton, were fined £100 each, and 
Thomas, of Foxton, £153 15s. Anne’s 
daughter, Anne Hills, had made a good match 
in marrying Dr. Edward Aylmer, son of 


Samuel Aylmer (one of the wealthiest men jn 
Suffolk) and grandson of Dr, John Aylmer 
Bishop of London. Edward Aylmer was fined 
£1, and became so impoverished that his 
widow had but one hearth only in Claydon in 
1663 and 1666. The fines above noted are 
those given in Thomas Dring’s ‘ Catalogue of 
the Lords, Knights and Gentlemen that have 
compounded for their estates’ (1655). Some 
modification was made in Willson’s case, but 
the fines do not represent the whole of the 
losses sustained, 

Robert Fage became Vicar of Fulbourn All 
Saints in 1632. He had witnessed the will of 
Dr. John Hills. He married Jane Tenison 
and was connected with Dr, Hills in that his 
wife’s brother, John (father of the Arch- 
bishop) married Dr, Hills’s niece, Merey 
Dowsing. 

Fage was one of the pliable parsons and 
retained his living, but he does not appear 
to have gained greatly by it. Dr. W. M. 
Palmer, writing of inventories at Peter- 
borough in Vol. xiv. Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s Proceedings, records : 

Another poor clergyman was Robert Fagge of 
All Saints Fulbourn, — Instituted in 1632 he 
changed his coat several times, and died in 
a gery es in Nov. 1669. Exclusive of what was 
eft of his tithe he was worth £30. His butter 
and cheese were valued at £1 which means a 
larger quantity than could have been produced 
by his one cow. He was one of the few clergy 
who possessed a riding horse but I am sorry to 
say his linen was only worth 3s. 

Dr, Willson and his wife died within two 
days of each other while visiting the Aylmers 
in 1652, having previously paid a long visit 
to Heigham Hills in Norfolk. 

There is the setting for the law-suit of 
1652. 

A nuncupative will was produced making 
Anne Aylmer and her sister Mirabella Hills, 
who lived with her, sole executrices 
legatees. Their brother Heigham alleged pre 
vious promises made to him, disputed the 
validity of the will, and made the usual alle- 
gations of combination and conspiracy. The 
will, however, was upheld as it was proved 
at Westminster in May, 1653 (P.C.C. 371 
Brent). 

There is an incidental story of how two of 
Heigham’s brothers joined in and took away 
‘* a wagon loade and a carte loade of the said 
goods . . . in the night tyme violently.” 

There is no complete list of the books. 
‘* Diverse books”? went away with the wagon 
and the cart. ‘Old. . . books and sev'all 
small books and pamphlets to the number of 
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one hundred, twenty fower’’ remained, with 
other goods, in the custody of a dependent 
at Fulbourn, 

About sixty-eight books were in the charge 
of Robert Fage. For this reason Fage was 
joined as defendant in the suit and it is his 
list of those books, made by way of his answer, 
that may possibly have some interest for the 
bibliophile. Nearly all names and titles are 
legible, but may not all be accurate, and the 
transcription of the list is a matter for the 
expert in book-lore. It should be made clear 
that the list is a law-writer’s rendering of 
Robert Fage’s translation of Latin titles and, 
as such, may prove of little value. 

Only four English works are included: 
Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Policy,’ the ‘ booke 
of Marters’ in two volumes, ‘ Whitgift 
against Thomas Cartwright,’ and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Fage seems to have made his answer with 

care and with candour. He says: 
.... Wilson in his life tyme and a little hbe- 
fore his Dep’ture from ffulborne dyd desire this 
Defdt. to keepe for him about sixty eight books 
atd delivered them unto him but what the 
quality or names thereof... never had occa- 
sion to knowe they beinge left with this Defdt 
to keepe and to use if he pleased and because 
this Defdt is now required to give a p’ticuler 
answeare what he hath in his custody... he 
finds the names of them they beinge in lattin, 
he translates their names in Wnglishe as 
followeth. .. The true and p’ticuler values of 
which said bookes this Defdt doth not well 
know... may be worth about Twenty markes, 
all which sayd bookes are still in this Defdts 
custody and he is reddy to deliver the same unto 
the said Complte or to those that have most 
tight unto them... And this Defdt further 
sayth that he by the appointment of Dtor Wil- 
son in his life tyme sould twoe brewinge vessells 
for twoe and twenty shillings and accompted. . . 
to the savd Dtor Wilson before his death and 
this is all he can answear to the sayd Bill. 


Wo. P. Hitts. 
Croydon. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96, 115.) 


21. Curistopner Putter. Son of Saml. 
Puller of London by Sarah, d. of John 
Doune. Born c. 1707. Married Eliza- 
beth Noyes. Died 11 Dec., 1789. Buried 
at Woodford. 

A merchant in Broad Street, London, 
and of Woodford. Essex. 
Director 1774-89. 


202. THomas Dea. (Parentage unknown). 
Born 1724. Married Rose May (widow). 
Died 4 May, 1800. Buried at Hale, near 
Salisbury. (Monument). 

Of Percy Street, St. Pancras. 
Director 1775-99. 

203. Ricuarp Cuiay. (Parentage doubtful: 
probably a son of Richd. Clay, citizen 
and draper of London, by his wife Martha 
Lomax). Married... (name unknown). 
Died 12 Sept., 1792. 

A ribbon merchant of College Hill, 


London. 
Director 1776-91. 
204. THomas RarKeEs. 3rd son of Robt. 


Raikes of Gloucester by his 3rd wife 
Mary, d. of the Rev. Richd, Drew of 
Nailsworth, Glos. Born 28 Mar., 1741. 
Married, in 1774, Charlotte, d. of the 
Hon. Henry Finch. Died 29 Dec., 1813. 

A merchant in New Broad Street. Of 
— Kent, and of Duntsbourne, 

0s. 

Director 1776-95, Deputy Governor 
1795-7, Governor 1797-1799, Director 
1799-1810. 

205. Bensamin Mee. Son of Benjamin Mee 
(No. 135) by Sarah, d. of Benjamin 
Hooper. (Wife’s name unknown). Died 
2 Aug., 1796. 

A merchant in Calcutta and proprietor 
of the Bank of Bengal: subsequently a 
merchant in Fenchurch Street. 

Director 1777-83. 

206. Joun Sarcent. (Parentage doubtful : 
probably the son of John Sargent, No. 
160). Married Charlotte, d. of Richd. 
Bettesworth of Woolavington. Died 
8 Sept., 1791. 

Director 1778-9. 

207. Witt1am Cooke. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Ann . . . (surname unknown). 
Died 24 Jan., 1792. Buried at Waltham- 
stow. (Monument). 

Of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Director 1780-92. 

208. Tuomas Scorr Jackson. (Parentage 
doubtful: probably the son of Theos. 
Jackson by Sarah, d. of Sir John Tash). 
Married Mary . . . (surname unknown). 
Died 30 Jan., 1791. 

Of Bedford Square, London. 

Director 1780-91. 

209. Samuen THornTon. Eldest son of John 
Thornton of Clapham by his second wife 
Lucy. d. of Saml, Watson, and grandson 
of Robt. Thornton (No. 123). Born 1754. 
Married Elizabeth, only d. of Robt. 
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213. BensaMIN 


214. Beeston Lone. 


Milnes of Fryston Hall, Wakefield. Died 
3 July, 1838, at Brighton. 

Of Clapham, and of Albury Park, 
Surrey. M.P. for Hull, 1784-1806, and 
for Surrey 1807-18. A cousin of Wm. 
Wilberforce. 

Director 1780-97, Deputy Governor 
1797-9, Governor 1799-1801, Director 
1801-36. 


210. Jos Maruew. Son of Job Mathew of 


West Ham, Essex. (Name of mother un- 
known). Born 1741. Married Mary 
Ede of Twickenham. Died 21 Apr., 1802. 
Buried at Woodford. 

Of Alderman’s Walk, Woodford, Essex. 
A Director of the Sun Fire Office. 

Director 1781-99, Deputy Governor 
1799-1801, Governor 1801-2. 


211. Josepn Nutr. Son of John Nutt of 


Sheffield. (Mother’s name unknown), 
Born 1735. Was unmarried. Died 
9 Mar., 1805. Buried in Bunhill Fields, 
Of Broad Street, London, and of Wal- 
lingford, Berks. 
Director 1781-1801, Deputy Governor 
1801-2, Governor 1802-4, Director 1804-5. 


212. Toomas BoppincTon. 5th son of Ben- 


jamin Boddington, a Turkey merchant, 
y his first wife Elizabeth, d. of Saml. 
Ball, citizen and salter of London; and 
grandson of Geo. Boddington (No. 12). 
Born 3 June, 1736. Married, in 1764, 
Maria Catharina, d. of Jas. Fremeaux 
of Hackney. Died 28 June, 1821. Buried 
at Enfield. (Monument). 

A West India merchant. Director of 
the London Dock Co. Lived at Clapton. 

Director 1782-1809. 
Winturop. Eldest son of 
Stephen Winthrop of Cork by Frances 
. + + (surname unknown). Born 1737. 
Married . . . (name unknown). 


Died 
7 Oct., 1809. Buried at St. Stephen, 
Walbrook. (Monument). 
Lived at Greville Street, Hatton 
Garden. 


Director 1782-1802, Deputy Governor 
1802-4, Governor 1804-6, Director 1806-9. 
3rd son of Beeston Long 
of Carshalton Park by Sarah, d. of Abra- 
ham Cropp of Richmond, Surrey. Born 
c. 1750. Married Frances Louisa, d. of 
Sir Richd. Neave, Bart. (No. 180). Died 
8 Aug., 1820. 

Of Coombe House, Surrey. 


Director 1784-1804, Deputy Governor 
1806-1808, Director 


1804-6, Governor 
1808-20. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


James Mavpe. (Parentage doubtful: 
rhaps a son of John Maude of Fulford 
orks). Married Elizabeth ... (sur 

name unknown). Died 9 Nov., 1785, 

A merchant in the parish of §$¢t, 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

Director 1784-5. 

Isaac OspornE. (Parentage unknown: 

probably a member of a Derbyshire fam- 

ily). Unmarried. Died 1796 (will 

P.C.C. Harris 464, proved 12 Sept., 

1796). 

A merchant in Laurence Pountney 
Hill, and of Spoondon, Derbyshire. 

Director 1784-96. 

Sir Brook Watson, Bart. Son of John 

Watson of Hull by his second wife, Sarah 

Schofield. Born 5 Feb., 1735, at Ply- 

mouth. Married, in 1760, Helen, d. of 

Colin Campbell, goldsmith of Edin 

burgh. Died 2 Oct., 1807, at The Cedars, 

East Sheen. Buried at Mortlake. 
Entered the Navy in 1749 and had his 

leg bitten off by a shark at Havana. 

Became a London merchant in 1759. Was 

Commissary Gen. in Canada during the 

war with America, 1775-82, in Flanders 

1793-5, and to the Forces in Great Britain 

1798-1806. M.P. for London 1784-9. 

Alderman of London 1784-1807, Sheriff 

1785-6, Lord Mayor 1796-7. Master of 

Masicians’ Co, 1790-1, Chairman of 

Lloyds 1796-1806. Created a baronet 

1803. 

Director 1784-1806, Deputy Governor 

1806-7. 

Joun Harrison. Eldest son of Ber 

jamin Harrison of Hornchurch, Esser, 

by his first wife, Sarah, d. of John Deane 
of Poplar. Born 1721. Married, in 

1747, Charlotte, d. of Champion Braniill 

of Upminster Hall, Essex (sister of No. 

195). Died 5 Aug., 1794. Buried in the 

E. India Co.’s Chapel, Poplar (now St. 

Matthias’ Church), 

An ironmaster of Charterhouse Square 
and of Chigwell, Essex. Director of E. 
India Co, 1758-71 and 1774-82. Manager, 
Sun Fire Office. Grandfather of Wm 
Cotton (No. 270). 

Director 1785-94. 


219. Bicxnett Coney. Son of the Rev. Wm 


Rector of Latterworth, by 
Frances Alice, d. of the Rev. Durham 
Huddlestone. Married (i) Rebecca 
Roberts of Lighspill; (ii) Anne Eade of 
Stoke Newington ; (iii) Mary, d. of Wm. 
Petrie of Enfield, widow of Benjamin 


Coney, 
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Boddington, and mother of Thos. Bod- 
dington (No, 212). Died 4 Jan., 1812, 
at Enfield. 

Began life as a doctor of medicine, but 
was afterwards a merchant in Leadenhall 
Street. 

Director 1786-1811. 


220. Jonn Wuitmore. Eldest son of John 
Whitmore, a Portuguese merchant of 
London, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Henkell. Born 1750. Married Caroline, 
d, of Thos. Williams. Died 9 Oct., 1826, 
Buried at St. Margaret Lothbury. 
(Monument). 

Of Old Jewry and Epsom. M.P. for 
Bridgnorth 1795-1806. 

Director 1786-1807, Deputy Governor 
1807-8, Governor 1808-1810, Director 
1810-23, 

221. Perer Isaac THELLUSSON. Eldest son 
of Peter Thellusson of Brodsworth, 
Yorks, by Ann, d. of Matthew Wood- 
ford. Born 13 Oct., 1761. Married 
Elizabeth Eleanor, d. of John Cornwall 
— (No. 174). Died 16 Sept., 


M.P. for Midhurst 1790-6, for Malmes- 
bury 1796-1802, and for Bossiney 1807-8. 
Raised to the peerage of Ireland as 
Baron Rendlesham in 1806. 

Director 1787-1806. 

222. Moses YeLpHAM. (Probably a member 
of an Essex family, but no particulars of 
parentage, etc., known). 

Director 1788-93. 

223. Witt1am Manninc. Son of Wm. Man- 
ning, a London merchant, by Elizabeth, 
d, of Wm. Ryan of St. Kitts, West 
Indies. Born 1 Dec., 1763. Married (i) 
in 1786, Elizabeth, d. of Abel Smith, 
banker of Nottingham; (ii) in 1792, 
Mary, d. of Henry Leroy Hunter of Beech 
Hill, near Reading. Died 17 Apr., 1835. 
Buried at Sundridge, Kent. 

A West India merchant. M.P. for 
Plymouth Earle 1794-1796, for Lyming- 
ton 1796-1806, for Evesham 1806-18, and 
for Penrhyn 1826-30. Lived at Copped 
Hall, Totteridge, 1792-1815, and after- 
wards at Coombe Bank, Sundridge. 
Father of Cardinal Manning, who was 
his youngest child by his second wife. 

Director 1790-1810, Deputy Governor 
1810-2, Governor 1812-4, Director 1814-31. 

224. Joun (Parentage unknown: 
probably related to Brice Pearse of Wood- 
ford, High Sheriff for Essex in 1829). 
Born 1760. Married Anne, d. of John 


226. 


23 


. Epwarp SIMEON. 


. ALEXANDER CHAMPION. 


Phillimore of New Broad Street. Died 
21 July, 1836. 

Of Chilton Lodge, near Hungerford. 
M.P. for Devizes 1818-32. 

Director 1790-1808, Deputy Governor 


1808-10, Governor 18102, Director 
1812-28, 
Joun Pucer. (Parentage unknown). 


Married Catherine Hey. Died 3 June, 
1805. Buried at Totteridge. (Monument). 

Of Russell Square, London, and of 
Totteridge, 

Director 1790-1805, 

James Reep. (No particulars of parent- 
age, etc., discovered). 

Director 1790-1801. 

Tuomas Lewis. (Parentage unknown), 
Born 1739. Married Sarah. . . (surname 
unknown). Died 17 Jan., 1817. Buried 
at St. Olave Jewry. (Monument now at 
St. Margaret, Lothbury). 

Of Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, and 
of Palmers Green. 

Director 1791-1816. 

Peter Cazatet. 4th son of Peter Cazalet 
of Austin Friars by Sarah, d. of Richd. 
Havergill. Born 1756. Married Sarah, 
d. of James Haughton Langston (No. 
176). Died 14 May, 1811. 

A banker of Bedford Square, London, 
and of Halstead Place, Kent. 

Director 1792-4. 

MetuisH. 3rd son of Wm. 
Mellish of Blyth, Notts, by his second 
wife Anne, d. of John Gore of Bush Hill 
Park, Middlesex, and grand-daughter of 
Sir Wm. Gore (No. 5). Born 1764, 
(Wife’s name unknown). Died 8 June, 
1838. Buried at Edmonton. (Monument). 

M.P. for Grimsby 1796-1807, and for 
Middlesex 1807-38. 

Director 1792-1812, Deputy Governor 
1812-4, Governor 1814-6, Director 1816-38 
A son of Richd. 
Simeon of Reading by Elizabeth Hutton, 
and brother of Sir John Simeon, Bart., 
and of the Rev. Chas. Simeon. Born c. 
1755. Married... (Christian name un- 
known), d. of Thomas Parry. Died 
14 Dec., 1812. Buried at St. Giles, 
Reading. 

Of Salvadore House, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and St. John’s, Isle of Wight. 

Director 1792-1811. 

Son of Alex- 
ander Champion by Christian, d. of John 
Mercer. Born c. 1750. Married, in 
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1774, Ann, d. of John Platt. Died 
5 Apr., 1809. 

Of Battersea Rise. 

Director 1794-1809. 

232. Grorce Dorrien. 4th son of John Dor- 
rien, High Sheriff of Herts, by Ann... 
(surname unknown), Born 1769. Married 
Grace Arbuthnot. Died 10 Feb., 1835. 
Buried at Berkhampstead, 

Partner in a banking firm in Finch 
Lane, and of Fyfield, Ongar. 

Director 1794-1816, Deputy Governor 
1816-8, Governor 1818-20, Director 
1820-35. 

233. Jerpmian Harman. Son of John Har- 
man of Highams. (Mother’s name un- 
known). Born 1763. Married, in 1786, 
Mary Howard of London. Died Febru- 
ary, 1844. Buried in Woodford Church- 
yard. 

Partner in the firm of Harman and 
Co., of Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, and 
of Woodford, Essex. 

Director 1794-1814, Deputy Governor 
1814-6, Governor 1816-8, Director 1818-27. 

234. NatHanter, Bocte Frencu. Son of 

Nathaniel Bogle French. (Mother’s name 
unknown). Married Elizabeth... 
(surname unknown). Died July, 1816. 

Of Hinwick House, Podington, Beds. 

Director 1796-1807. 

235. Poxe.. Second son of Sir Chas. 
Pole, Bart., by Millicent, d. of Chas. 
Pole of Holtcroft. Born 1772. Married 
Felizarda Matilda, d. of Richd. Buller. 
Died 8 Sept., 1864. 

Partner in the firm of Pole, Thornton 
and Co., and of Wyck Hill House, 
Rissington Wick, Glos. 

Director 1796-1818, Deputy Governor 
1818-20, Governor 1820-2, Director 

1822-43. 

236. Taomas Amyanp.. Son of the Rev. Thos. 
Hans Amyand, Rector of Hambleden, 
Bucks and of Fawley, Oxon., by Frances, 
d. of Thos. Ryder of the East India Co. 
Born 1759. Married Elizabeth... (sur- 
name unknown). Died September 1805. 

Of King’s Arms Yard, London, and of 
Amyand House, Twickenham. 

Director 1798-1805. 

237. THomas Lanctey, (Parentage doubtful : 
probably son of Thos. Langley, wine 
merchant of London, by his wife 
Hannah). Born c. 1755. Married, in 
= Sarah (? Corkran). Died August, 
1829. 

A merchant of London, and of South- 


borough, Kingston, Surrey. 
Director 1798-1825. 

238. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably son of Robt. Maitland of 
Coleman St., London. Descended from 
John Maitland of Tongland, Kireud- 
bright). Born 1753. Married, in 1779, 
Mary ... (surname unknown), Died 
18 Sept., 1834, at Clapham Common. 

Of King’s Arms Yard, London, and of 
Clapham Common. President of the 
Orphan Working School (founded at 
Hoxton in 1758). 

Director 1798-1822. 

239. Perer Free. (Parentage doubtful: pos 
sibly a son of John Free (d. 1787), a 
London merchant and Director of the 
London Assurance). 

Director 1800-3. 

240. Otive. (Parentage doubtful: 
queer a son of Gregory Olive, a Lon 

on merchant). Married Charlotte, d. 
of Josiah Holford of Hampstead, and 
sister of John Josiah Holford (No. 246). 

Director 1800-19. 

W. Marston Acres. 
(To be continued) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LEWIS CARROLL; 

ADDITIONS.—The Williams and Madan 
‘Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. 
L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll)’ (1931 and 1935) 
leaves much to be desired with regard to 
Dodgson’s publications in the Educational 
Times (E.T.) and in ‘ Mathematical Ques 
tions and Solutions from the Educational 
Times’ (E.T.R.). The main purpose of this 
note is to make good these deficiencies. 

In E.T. are seven problems proposed by 
Carroll for solution : 

(a) Question 9588, E.7., June 1, 1888, 
vol. xli., p. 247; solutions by T. C. Simmons 
and Prof. Tanner, July 1, 1888, p. 278; 
E.T.R., vol. 1., 1889, pp. 34-35. 

(b) Question 9636, Rr. July 1, 1888, vol. 
xli., p. 280; H.T.R., vol. lix., 1893, pp. 94-05; 
partial solution, and comment on it by Dodg- 
son. Also vol. lxi., 1894, p. 86, solutions by 
W. S. Foster, Professor Nash, and others. 

(c) Question 9995, E.7., Feb. 1, 1889, vol. 
xlii., p. 83; solutions by J. C. St. Clair, L. 
Wiener, and others, May 1, 1889, p. 221; 
E.T.R., vol. li., 1889, p. 98. 

(d) Question 11530, Z.T., 1, 1802, 
vol. xlv., p. 234; solution by H. J. Woodall, 
May 1, 1893, vol. xlvi., pp. 155-156; E.7.R., 
vol. lix., 1893, pp. 71-73. 
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(ec) Question 12650, H.7., Feb. 1, 1895, 
yol, xlviii., P 87; solutions by D. Biddle, 
Professor Radhakinshaan, and others, May 1, 
1895. pp. 234-235; H.7.R., vol. lxiii., 1895, 
pp. 90-83 also solution of Professor Bourne. 

(f) Question 13614, E.T., Sept. 1, 1897, 
vol, ., p. 391 (‘‘ by the late Lewis Carroll ”’ ; 
w also for the next one. The earlier pro- 
blems were proposed by ‘‘C. L. Dodgson, 
M.A.”’). ory no reply to this ques- 
tion was published. 

(g) Question 14122, E.T., Feb. 1, 1899, 
vol. lii., p. 93; solution Ai W. Curjel, 
Sept. 1, 1899, vol. lii., p. , and by H. W. 
McColl, July 1, 1900, vol. liii., p. 258; 
B.T.R., vol. 1xxii., 1900, pp. 62-63, and vol. 
Ixxiii., 1900, pp. 125-126. McColl gets results 
not agreeing with those of Curjel. 

There were two other items in Z#.7. and 
E.T.R. 

(h) ‘ Practical Hints on Teaching. Long 
Multiplication worked with a single line of 
Figures,’ E.T., Nov. 1, 1879, vol. xxxii., 
pp. 307-308. This letter to the editor is signed : 
“Charles L. Dodgson, senior student and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford.” 

(i) ‘ Note on Question 7695,’ by C. L. Dodg- 
son, M.A., E.7., May 1, 1885, vol. xxxviii., 
p. 183; reprinted in extended form in E.T.R., 
vol, xliii., 1885, pp. 86-87. In #.T7.R., vol. 
tliv., 1886, pp. 24-27, is an article, ‘Infinitesi- 
mal or Zero,’ by the editor, W. J. C. Miller, 
with two quotations (pp. 24 and 27) from 
Dodgson’s further discussion of question 7695. 
Ihave not found that this Miller article was 
first published in E.7., but see the notes on 
question 7695 by T. C. Simmons, in £.T., 
vol. xxxix., 1886, p. 32. Dodgson returned to 
the problem in ‘Something or Nothing,’ 
E.T., June 1, 1888, vol. xli., p. 245; H.7.R., 
vol, xlix., 1888, pp. 101-102. Dodgson here 
states that ‘‘ my only excuse, for reopening 
the discussion, is that I have a new view of 
the difficulty to offer to the supporters of the 
“absolute zero’ theory.” 

I may add that the following privately 
see pamphlet (16 pp.) ‘in an edition of 

copies ’? was published in February, 1940, 
by Warren Weaver, at 160, Brite Avenue, 
Scarsdale, New York: ‘ Lewis Carroll Corre- 
spondence Numbers. A Table of Correspond- 
ence Numbers and Dates: From which one 
can determine the approximate Date of any 
undated Item of Carroliana which bears a 
Correspondence Number.’ 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


THREE SHELTA WORDS (See elxxviii. 
421).—Dummick. A friend tells me that 
dimmick for a cow is in common use among 
Galloway farming folk; it is applied chiefly 
to milch cows. The first vowel may be the 
slender Scotch wu; the second seems rather 
indefinite. (At the previous reference the 
word ‘‘ Robinson’s ’’ should be deleted.) 
Jills. The same remarkable avoidance of 
personal pronouns as in English and Irish 
‘flash talk’ exists in French argots and 
cants. Thus, mon, ton, son, etc., gniasse 
must be transiated “ theow,*” 
‘“‘he,’’ and their oblique cases. Another 
system has mézigue, mézigo, or mézivre for 
the 1st person, tezigue etc. for the second, 
sézigue etc., and sézinguard, for the third. 
Zig and zigue are used alone to signify a 
companion. Gniasse has been tentatively ex- 
plained as a shortening of tignasse, which is 
slang or colloquial for a head of hair, but 
the other substantive compounded with the 
possessive pronouns is, so far as I am aware, 
as unrecognizable as the Shelta d’il, the Bog- 
Latin twill, the Masons’ mus (pronounced 
‘*mooce’’), and the English ‘ watches,” 
‘* jags,’’ etc. Equally obscure is the reason 
for this roundabout way of expressing per- 
sonality. Is it found in any language which 
has developed naturally? (For French terms 
given above see Larchey, ‘ Dict. de 1’Argot,’ 
1881, and Delvau, ‘ La Langue Verte,’ 1867). 
Skimmished. Partridge, ‘ Slang Dict.’, has 
‘* Skimish, drink, liquor; tramps’ and beg- 
gars’ cant; from 1933. W. H. Davies in 
New Statesman, March 18. Origin?” (My 
previous reference under this head can now 


read ‘‘ clxxviii. 437 ”’.) W. W. Git. 


CHOOL FEES IN 1812.—In 1812 Mr. John 
Barr kept a boys’ school at Scamblesby, 
Co, Lincoln. An advertisement card in my 
possession was printed by Messrs. Weir and 
Son, of Horncastle. Board and education 
charges for a boy were 24 guineas a year, but 
‘* parlour-boarders ’’ paid 10 guineas a year 
extra. A pupil who had “ tea for break- 
fast ’’ was charged £3 3s., in addition to the 
above fees; tea ‘‘twice each day”’ cost 
6 guineas extra. P. D. M. 


HANGING LONDON. — Grand Union 

Canal. Formed from a large amalga- 

mation in 1929 and further extended in 1932. 

The portion known as the Cumberland arm 

and basin, behind the old cavalry barracks in 

Albany Street, is to be filled in and built on. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


.P.ss FOR BARNSTAPLE: GENEALO- 

GICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 

I should be grateful for genealogical informa- 

tion about the following persons who were 

Members of Parliament for Barnstaple (later 

the N.W. Devon Division) at the dates in 
brackets after their names, 

Henry Alexander (1826), 

Thomas Cave. A London merchant, born 
1825, and Sheriff of London 1864 (1868). 

Major C, St. John Fancourt (1832). 

Montague Gore (1841), 

Frederick Hodgson (1824). He may have 
been some relation of General Studholme 
Hodgson (C.1.C, in Ceylon and Straits Settle- 
ments, 1864). 

John Laurie (1854). ‘‘ Nephew of Sir 
Peter Laurie ’’? 

G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C. (1885). 

Stephen Lyne Stephens (1830), 

William Taylor (1806). 

George Tudor (1830). 

Samuel Danks Waddy, Q.C. (1874). Was 
he son of Samuel Dousland Waddy, at one 
time principal of the Wesleyan College, 
Sheffield ? 

Richard Wilson of Datchworth Lodge, 
Herts. ‘‘ An eminent solicitor who acted as 
secretary to Chancellors Eldon and Erskine 
and died 1834’’? 

DapHne DRaAkeE. 


CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE- 
STONES.—Do correspondents know of 
any occupation emblems (such as the trowel 
and plumb of the mason) to be found carved 
on gravestones later than the fifteenth 
century ? 
FREDERICK BURGESS. 


HE ARCTIC FAUNA AND FLORA OF 
THE HIMALAYAS, — If any readers 
have made a study of this fine subject, I 
should feel gratified by receiving lists of the 
animals and plants which come within its 
scope. My definition of ‘‘ Arctic’’ in this 
connection thus relates to those species which, 
upon the horizontal isotherms of the Northern 
emisphere, occur within the Arctic Circle or 
in regions contiguous therewith and are only 
found at progressively higher altitudes in an 
austral direction, that is equatorwards, where 
climatic conditions prevail which approxi- 
mate to those of the Arctic regions. I exclude 
al] those temperate species, which by reason 


of the influence of the Gulf Stream, are 
enabled in Scandinavia to penetrate several 
degrees of latitude further north, and come 
within the Arctic Circle. In the case of the 
fauna, I also exclude all migratory species, 
At present I do not know the name of a single 
species of animal among the Vertebrata which 
can claim to be an Arctic species occurring go 
far south as the Himalaya. This is not sur 
prising considering that this mighty range jg 
distant from about thirty to nearly forty 
degrees of latitude from the Arctic Circle, 
Although I do not know of the name of any 
resident species which is found in the Arctic 
regions as well as in the Himalaya, there 
are, of course, a number of birds which breed 
in the former and regularly spend the winter 
in the latter, but these can only be classed 
accordingly as Semi-Arctic, such as the Snowy 
Owl (Nycterina scandiaca), often seen in the 
North-West Himalaya in the winter-time. 
Among the Invertebrates, on the other hand, 
there may be many Arctic species occurring 
in the Himalaya. Of the Lepidoptera, 
although there are in the European Alps nine 
species, I am only cognisant of three species 
of Rhopalocera which are of common occur- 
rence to the Arctic and at high altitudes in 
the Himalaya. These are UColias nastes, 
Argyrines pales and Lycena pheretes, the 
highest form of which I discovered at 16,000ft, 
above sea-level and named the variety altis 
sima. Of the flora besides, there ought to 
be a number of species common to the two 
regions, remnants of the Glacial Period, con- 
cerning which I also seek information. 
Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


MARY E. WALKER AS DOCTOR. —I 

have a photograph of Mary E. Walker, 
the American pioneer of ‘‘ rational dress” 
for women, to which is pasted her signature 
in which she signs herself as ‘‘M.D.’’ Was 
she a doctor of medicine, and if so, of what 
university, presumably one of the American 
ones? She is represented in a long coat over 
a pair of trousers, one hand supporting an 
umbrella and the other resting on a table in 
the most early Victorian manner, 

D. A. H. Moses. 
10, Kildare Terrace, W.2. 


NGLO-SCOTTISH ANCESTRY. — It 
would be interesting to know how many 
influential families can prove descent from 
the union of Maldred, grandson of Mak 
colm II, King of Scotland, and Ealdgeth, 
granddaughter of Ethelred II, King of 
England, 
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Their eldest son was Gospatrick, Earl of 
Northumberland and Earl of Dunbar. What 
other issue had they? 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


pree).—s not this an old romantic name 
i for some tract of country on the Scottish 
Border? Where does it appear? What are 
its derivation and meaning ? 

M. U. H. R. 


(je? ENGLISH HISTORY RHYME 
WANTED.—Where can I find the old 
English history rhyme : 
In fifty-five a Roman host 
From Gaul assailed our southern coast, 
and so on? 
oy 
[There have been many English histories in 
thyme quoted from in our columns, The one 
required by our correspondent would seem to 
be found in Ince and Gilbert’s ‘ Outlines of 
English History: with Notices of the National 
Manners and Customs, Dress and Arts, &c.’ (W. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, 1867).—See 11 S. 
iv. 278, At ibid. 418, mention is made of a some- 
what similar rhyme as occurring in Bartle’s 
‘History.’ ] 
NGLISH CARDINALS, — I should be 
glad to know where to find a list of Eng- 
lish Cardinals. Who was the first English 
Cardinal, and who the first made after the 
Reformation ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


‘PICKWICK ’ TWO QUERIES. — 
1, Nixon the Prophet.—In chapt. xlii. 
of ‘ Pickwick ’ the elder Weller says that Mr. 
Pickwick must not be left alone in prison, as 
he will be badly done with nobody to take 
his part. Sam Weller replies that ‘‘ you’ve 
been a’prophesyin’ avay wery fine, like a red- 
faced Nixon, as the sixpenny books gives 
picters on.’’ When his father asks who Nixon 
was, Sam explained that he was a prophet, 
“a man as tells what’s a-goin’ to happen.”’ 
The learned Kitton in his notes to ‘ Pick- 
wick’ explains on the authority of Charles 
Dickens, Junior, that Nixon once had a great 
repute in Cheshire, and ‘‘ probably enjoyed 
in Mr. Weller’s day much the same position as 
Mother Shipton and Old Moore.”’ He is said 
to have flourished in the time of James I. 
All this is rather vague. Had Nixon any 
occupation besides prophecy or did he manage 
to live by it? What sort of presage did he 
make? Did he reach sublimity and allow for 
a pretty wide solution of his glimpses into 
futurity by being vague and metaphorical ? 


The adjective belongs presumably to the elder 
Weller, not the prophet. 

2. Shakespeare: odd use of the word. 
Mr. Pickwick, in the Fleet Prison, chapt. xl., 
is addressed by a gentleman capable of 
dancing a hornpipe and so called Zephyr, 
thus, ‘‘ Hem ! Shakespeare. How do you do, 
Sir?’ Again in ‘ Bleak House,’ chapt, xx., 
Mr. Jobling gets a suggestion from Mr. 
Guppy about earning his living, and begins 
to interrupt when he is checked by the saga- 
cious Smallweed with a dry cough and 
the words ‘‘Hem! Shakespeare !’’ Did 
Dickens invent this form of address, and what 
is it supposed to mean? Is Mr. Pickwick 
congratulated on being a well of wisdom and 
does Smallweed indicate that on similar 
grounds Mr. Guppy must not be interrupted ? 


IGNorto. 


SELESS BOOKS.—The recent need for 
wastepaper has probably caused the 
destruction of a vast number of worthless 
books. Book lovers hated to destroy books, 
even if they appeared useless. Moreover, 
they are difficult things to get rid of. Experi- 
ence in the past proved that a garden refuse 
fire was quite ineffective. 

Has anyone ever attempted to catalogue 
the books which might be deemed both use- 
less and worthless (the two are certainly not 
synonymous)? Such information would be 
of immense service to owners of inherited 
libraries. Calf-bound books have a certain 
decorative value, and some might be spared 
on this score alone. TIllogical as it may be, a 
thing which has been destroyed is commonly 
the very thing to be sought shortly 
afterwards ! 

R. B. 


THE ‘QUEEN’S MARIES.’—I have read 
that the real heroine of the sad adven- 
ture which, in the well-known ballad, is 
imputed to Mary Hamilton, was a French 
lady-in-waiting or maid of honour. What is 
the authority for this? Who was the French 
lady ? 

Why, and when, also, in the ballad 
(‘Last nicht there were four Maries ’’) was 
Mary Hamilton’s name substituted for Mary 
Fleming’s? 


AJOR STURGEON.—Is this a real per- 

son, or a character in fiction or drama? 

He was a sort of preur chevalier evidently 
famous for valour and courtesy. E. 
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Replies. 


GHOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA. 
(clxxviii. 444; clxxix. 49, 104.) 


THE ghost of the inn-keeper in Beaumont 

and Fletcher’s ‘ The Lovers’ Progress,’ is 
described by your contributor Mr. Ricuarp 
Hussey (at ante p. 50) as ‘‘ a rather ineffec- 
tive ghost.’’ It is perhaps worth putting on 
record that thé scene (Act III, sc. v.) in 
which comedy and tragedy are introduced with 
such skill that the one unfolds and strengthens 
the other, secured the approbation of Sir 
Walter Scott, who was no mean judge of the 
supernatural in literature. He writes in his 
Journal (Dec. 11, 1825): 

The apparition . . . hovers between the ludi- 
crous and the terrible. To me the touches of the 
former quality which it contains seem to aug- 
mert the effect of the latter—they seem to give 
reality to the supernatural, as being circum- 
stances with which an inventor would hardly 
have garnished his story. 

It is not always realised, even by keen 
students of the drama, that some plays are 
better to read than to see. Mr. Pepys records 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Catiline ’ that it is “‘ a play 
of much good sense and words to read, but 
that do appear the worst upon the stage— 
I mean the least diverting—that ever I saw.” 
What it was that caused Mr. Pepys to pass 
this criticism he does not mention; possibly 
his artistic sense recognised that the ghost of 
Sylla, who plays so large a part in the tragedy 
by urging Catiline to commit his crimes, is 
more convincing when its diabolical agency is 
imagined from a reading of the play than 
when the actual ghostly form is seen at a 
production in the theatre. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Pepys’s judgment is perfectly sound, and 
what he thought of Jonson’s ‘ Catiline’ is not 
less true of some of the Shakespearian drama 
in which the supernatural is employed. Puck, 
played by a human being, is no longer a lively, 
sportive, mischief-loving sprite—‘‘ that merry 
wanderer of the night ’’ ; Oberon and Titania, 
seen on the stage, cease to be fairies who can 
“‘ creep into acorn cups, and hide there.”’ And 
Ariel, portrayed by an actress, is no longer 
the Ariel who can lie in a cowslip’s bell. And 
what is applicable to fairies is equally true 
of ghosts. A ghost on the stage is merely a 
human being in masquerade, and even if there 
have been actors who have specialised in these 
parts as, for instance, Tom Goodwin, who, 
we are told, was 


Old Drury’s pride and boast 

In all the light and spritely parts 

Especially the ghost, 
yet not even he, with all his histrionic 
skill, could have been entirely convincing ag 
stubborn unlaid ghost ’’ to whom Milton 
refers in ‘Comus,’ or the more gentle kind, 
of whom Pope asks 

ghost along the moonlight 

shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 

The use of the supernatural, be it concerned 
with fairies or ghosts, has appealed to most 
dramatists from Massinger to Hardy, but in 
nearly every case the play is better read than 
seen. 

In the ghost of Hamlet’s father the drama 
can claim the most famous ghost in literature, 
but, as an apparition, is 

the fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes marek 
really a satisfactory one? In spite of the 
eerie atmosphere, in spite of Horatio’s saying 
‘*it harrows me with fear and wonder,” in 
spite of the crowing of the cock and the refer- 
ence to ‘‘ the scenting of the morning’s air,” 
in spite, above all, of the unrivalled language, 
the ghost remains an occupant of this world 
rather than a visitant from another. He 
contributes nothing to the ghostliness of the 
scene which would be quite as ghostly without 
the ghost. 

But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house. 
he says to Hamlet 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freize thy yourg 

blood. 

He would harrow us a good deal more if he 
said a good deal less. He is far more awesome 
and ghost-like when, having left the stage, his 
voice from below says ‘‘ Swear ”’ while Hamlet 
is urging Horatio and Marcellus to promise 
they will not disclose the scene they have just 
witnessed. That unearthly voice from an 
invisible source, commanding in a deep, 
awful tone the one word ‘‘ Swear ”’ four times, 
has a tremendous effect as it breaks into the 
dialogue; a voice from another world beyond 
our understanding. 

In dealing with ghosts the real art is t 
conceal them—they should be heard, not seen, 
a point well illustrated by the ghost of 
Banquo. The apparition, seen only } 
Macbeth and not by any of the guests, is 
speechless, and requires no actor to imper 
sonate it, though one is usually engaged for 
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the part, I believe, in productions of 
‘Macbeth,’ when, emphasized by beams of 
white and green lights and aided by the para- 
phernalia of trap-doors, he destroys the 
illusion of the scene. The sight of that empty 
chair awaiting its host, which everybody 
knows is vacant but which Macbeth thinks is 
occupied by a presence of which he says 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold, 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with 

is far more telling than if crop | is actu- 
ally sitting in it. This scene, with that in 
Hamlet ’ where the ghost says ‘‘ Swear,”’ is 
improved by production; but, on the whole, 
plays in which ghosts appear lose their effect 
on the stage; they are better read. 

H. G. L. K. 


BIBLICAL ERROR (clxxix, 85). — So 
much care was devoted to the translation 
of the English Authorised Version of the 
Bible by King James and his translators that 
errors seldom occur, and they attract all the 
more attention when noticed by the occasional 
reader or hearer. Similar mistakes in greater 
number are found in the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament from Hebrew into 
Greek, and in the Vulgate version of the 
whole Bible in Latin. Such errors may be 
either misreadings or misinterpretations, The 
case of Isaiah ix, 3 is a consequence of a very 
ancient misreading in the Hebrew text, 
anterior to the Septuagint version in the 
third century B.c., Which reproduces it. The 
cause of the misreading is not difficult to 
explain. 

The Hebrew alphabet contains several 
letters that have no corresponding letter in our 
Latin alphabet, and therefore transliteration 
can only be made by means of approximate 
lettering. The explanation now offered is 
made with that premiss, 

The Hebrew simple negative is Lon in 
our lettering. The dative phrase ‘‘for them’’ 
in Hebrew is Lov in our lettering. At some 
very ancient date, perhaps in the time of 
Isaiah himself, some reader dictating to a 
scribe was understood to say Lon when he read 
lov. This misreading persisted until the 
time when Jewish pon reverenced the text 
0 much that they would on no account ven- 
ture on any correction. And so the mistaken 
text remains to this day in the Hebrew, as also 
in the Greek Septuagint and in the Latin 
Vulgate, and is accurately translated : ‘‘ Thou 
hast multiplied the nation, Thou hast 
Increased not the joy.”” But the obviously 


correct original reading means ‘‘ Thou has 
multiplied the nation, Thou has increased for 
them the joy.” 

The ordinary reader, where there are dif- 
ferences between the readings of the Author- 
ised Version and the Revised Version, can 
expect to find greater accuracy in the latter. 


W. E. Vanrau. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


DMUND SPENSER’S BROTHER-IN- 
LAW, JOHN TRAVERS (clxxix. 74, 
92, 112).—Mr, W. H. Wetpty’s notice of 
Edmund Spenser’s brother-in-law, John 
Travers, interested me greatly, both generally 
and particularly for the light it throws on 
the Pypho family of Holywood, Co, Dublin. 
When, a few years ago, I was writing a Life 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (which, alas ! 
seems unlikely to find an English publisher), 
I noticed that Barnabe Rich, the well-known 
Elizabethan writer, was one of Hatton’s 
agents in Ireland. I ascertained that Rich 
was a relative of Lord Rich and also of Robert 
Pypho of Holywood, who was himself a cousin 
of Walsingham’s. I could, however, find very 
little about the Pypho family, and a reference 
to Conyers Read’s great Life of Walsingham 
did not help. Now Mr. Wexpty tells us that 
Robert Pypho was son of John Pypho, mer- 
chant of Ipswich, by Cycelie, who married 
secondly Sir John Travers of Monkstown 
Castle, Co. Dublin, and that it was this 
Cycelie who was kinswoman of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. He hazards a guess that she 
may have been a Fortescue. Can he tell us 
how she was related to Barnabe Rich? 

As for early occurrences of Travers in Ire- 
land, the Robert Travers, Bishop of Killaloe 
in 1216, was a nephew of Geoffrey de Marisco, 
the Irish Justiciar (see my paper on the 
Family. of Marisco, in Journal, R.S.A.L., 
1931, p. 70). Presumably he came from 
Somerset or Devon, where the Mariscos and 
their connections are to be found. 


E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


MBSTONES: DATES AND LETTER- 
ING (clxxviii, 245, 319, 358, 429; clxxix. 
12, 86).—I enclose a list, taken from my 
notebooks, of seventeenth-century gravestones. 
The earliest are a flat stone from Aughton, 
Lancs, 1577; and a coped stone from Yarm, 
i 1617, bearing a halberd cut on one 
ace. 
Lancs.—Croston, 1653, 1667, 1698 ; Brether- 
ton, 1672, 1675; Whalley, 1671, 1675; Kirkby, 
1626; Halsall, 1665; Ormskirk, 1652; Wood- 
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plumpton, 1689 (a curious peg-shaped stone) ; 
Preston, 1670. 

Yorks.—Stokesley, 1696. 

Durham.—Durham Cathedral, 1697. 

Northants. — Wappenham, 1676, 1685; 
Brixworth, 1674; Preston Capes, 1678; 
Abthorp, 1680; Towcester, 1692; Kilsby, 
1671. 

Oxon.—Kingsey, 1626; Crowell, 1658; 
Hornton, 1693; Wroxton, 1698; Cowley, 
1664, 1676, 1677, 1691; Iffley, several c. 1657 ; 
Lewknor, 1676. 

Bucks.—Ivinghoe, 1683; Burnham, 1689, 
1698 ; Ellesborough, 1692. 

The Lancs. stones are usually laid flat. 
That from Wood-plumpton, resembling a peg, 
is unique. The Northants stones are unusu- 
ally elaborate. The Oxon stones have a skull 
between two volutes; and also a curved hood 
ending in volutes, the body of the stone hav- 
ing a curved waist. A most interesting series 
of cast-iron slabs exists at Brilley and Bur- 
rington in Herefordshire, ranging from 1619 
to the eighteenth century. 

But why are gravestones of the sixteenth 
century practically non-existent? Although 
I have 2,000 photographs and drawings of 
churchyard monuments of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, I have only one of this 

riod, 

It is to be hoped that those collecting scrap- 
iron will exercise discrimination, and not 
destroy many of the fine tomb-railings which 
exist in churchyards. 

FREDERICK BURGESS. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND.—No, 144, James Lever (clxxix. 
96).—He appears to have been only son of 
James Lever, of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, 
and Hackney, by his second wife Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Major, of St, Faith’s, 
London; bapt. St. Mary-le-Bow, 5 Nov., 
1695. His father was son of John Lever, of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury (bapt. 2 July, 1647) 
by Joyce, daughter of Edmund Clarke, which 
John was a son of James Lever of Darcy 
Lever, by Jane, daughter of Edmund White- 
head, for whom see Visitation of Lancashire, 
1664-65 (Chetham Society, Ixxxv., p. 186). 


J. B. Wuirmore. 


Nie FINGERS (clxxix. 46).—Paulina, a 

character in Gunnar Gunnarsson’s book, 
‘ The Night and the Dream ’ (1938), p. 72, is 
described as having 


on her left hand only four fingers. But for all 
that she had the missing finger—it was on her 


right hand. The hand with the six fi 
e ring was on this 1 
the middle of her hand. oe 
J. ARpagn, 


I rather fancy that six fingers and six tog 
are somewhat less unusual than is comm 
believed ; and, anyway, we must note the “ gon 
of the giant’ thus adorned, in II Samuel, 
xxi. 20, and I Chronicles, xx. 6. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


Your correspondent may be interested to 
hear of a similar case of redundancy jn 
Dorset. Sarah Dibden, who was the schoo 
mistress in the village of Witchampton be 
tween 1850 and 1870, had six fingers on each 
hand and six toes on each foot, so that her 
footwear had to be specially made for her, 
Long skirts and an ample crinoline were of 
great assistance in concealing these undoubt- 
edly noticeable feet. 

M. 8. H. 


Chelsea. 


To the note at the reference above I sug 
gest that the following cutting from Berrow's 
Worcester Journal of 10 Aug., 1940, be 
added. Evidently the human being has no 
monopoly in this matter. 

A Freak Catr, 

A monstrosity has made its appearance on 
Mr. A. R, Taylor’s farm at Sneachill, Spetchley 
—a bull calf with four front and four hind legs, 


two complete hindquarters and tails, but only 
one head. 

Calves with two heads are heard of from time 
to time, but it is extremely rare that a case 
like that at Sneachill occurs, 


W. H. Quarrett. 
BROWNING QUERIES (clxxix. 64).—One 


may make a beginning! 

‘ Paracelsus,’ iii. ‘‘ The note is obscure as 
it stands, and of no use to the reader.’’ But 
it is Browning’s, not Birrell’s. 

‘Sordello,’ iv, 62-64. ‘‘ Men prattled, 
freelier that [not than] the. . . ostrich... 
was missing.” ‘“‘Than”’ is a misprint, the 
Oxford edition has ‘‘ that ’’ correctly. 

‘ Spanish Cloister ’: ‘‘ Swine’s Snout’’: no 
Greek plant is intended. The monk whol 
gins ‘“ Gr-r-r’’ and ends ‘‘ G-r-r- you swine!” 
is saying the same thing more articulately. 

‘Respectability’ ‘Lampion”’: Ital 
lampione : carriage or street lamp. A pot 0 
cup, often of coloured glass, containing oil or 
grease with a wick, used in illuminations 
(‘O.E.D.’), i.e., a fairy-lamp. 

“Master Hugues,’ xvi. ‘‘Five...9 
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ides, O Sieve ’’=‘‘ There, the meaning 
scape me, at this point, as the water 
escaped the Danaides who were required to 
draw it in a sieve instead of a bucket.” 
‘The Glove.’ Veniente occurrite morbo 
(Meet the disease at its first stage). Persius, 
‘Satires,’ i, 64. 
‘In a Gondola.’ (‘‘ Genes ’’ is a misprint 
for gems, which offers no difficulty). ‘‘ Cruce,”’ 


in the sense of ‘‘ crucible,"’ is used by Brown- 
ing also in ‘ Sordello,’ vi, 500. 
Waring,’ iv. ‘In Vishnu-land what 


Avatar ?’=‘‘ In India, where Vishnu is wor- 
shipped, what new incarnation is there of 
that deity ?”’ 

‘Statue and the Bust,’ end. ‘ De te fabula.’ 
“Mutato Nomine de te narratur.’’ Horace, 
‘Satires,’ I, i, 69. (‘‘ Change but the name 
and it is of yourself that tale is told.””) But 
the short form has long passed current. 

‘A Soul’s Tragedy.’ Act II. ‘Cur fre- 
muere gentes?’?: ‘Quare fremuere gentes ?” 
Psalm ii, 1; Vulgate, and heading in the 
Prayer Book Version. 


Freperick HuMPHREYS. 


‘The Flight of the Duchess ’ : 


A cup of our own Moldavia fine 
Cotnar for instance. 

Moldavia is the name of principality 
which with the neighbouring Wallachia, forms 
the modern kingdom of Rumania. There is no 
wine called Moldavia, and Browning evi- 
dently uses the word in a generic sense for 
wines of Moldavia. There is in Rumania a 
very popular wine called Cotnar, which has 
existed for centuries. The Rumanian poet, 
Vasile Alecsandri, introduces in a character 
sketch, written about 1860, an aged peasant, 
who, recalling the days of his youth, says: 

In my time marriage feasts lasted a week 
amid shouts of joy and roars of laughter. in 
the courtyard the men used to roast entire oxen 
on spits and empty whole barrels of Cotuar 
Wine and all the time the Arnauts used to fire 
their pistols. (Tinea nunta cite o saptamana tot 
in chiote si in chicote. In curte oamenii frigeau 
bol intregi si desfundau la poloboace cu vin de 
otnar in vreme ce Arnautii trageau din 
pistoale), 

G. CaTaLant. 


CK LORELLE’S BOTE ” (clxxix. 65). 
—This exceedingly rare satirical poem 
appeared about a.p, 1510—a more precise year 
cannot be given because the two surviving 
copies of the original are both imperfect. 

en first issued, a complete example appar- 
ently had sixteen leaves (or thirty-two pages), 


collating thus: A. and B. in sixes, and C. in 
fours, illustrated with woodcuts. The copy 
once in David Garrick’s library lacked all 
six leaves of signature A. The example in 
the British Museum (the only original avail- 
able for reference) is also imperfect at the 
beginning. In size this thin little book is a 
small foolscap quarto, set in black-letter type, 
then customary. Its title is gleaned from the 
colophon, which runs: 

Here endeth Cocke Lorelle’s bote. Imprynted 
at London in the #lete Strete at the sygne of 
the Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde. 

It was reprinted privately in 1817 for the 
Roxburghe Club: and again, privately, about 
1841, for the Percy Society ; also at Edinburgh 
in 1840, 12mo. Of this last issue, only forty 
were printed, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


Your correspondent will find something 
about this book in the ‘ Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ vol. iii. It was a popu- 
lar burlesque on the lower classes, with indi- 
vidual characters. The date is given as 
c. 1510; ‘ N.E.D.’ says c. 1515. Nares tells 
us that Cock Lorrel was 
a famous thief in the time of Henry VIII. Ben 
Jonson introduces his name, and a humorous. 
song of his, inviting the devil to dinner, in bis 
masques of the Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

HIBeERNIcvs. 


This is a og age verse satire published 
about 1515. It is anonymous. The charac- 
ters are types of various English tradesmen, 
who take a boat and sail through England. 
The Captain of the boat is Cock Lorrell, a 
tinker, and possibly an historical personage. 
It is an interesting picture of low life. It 
was reprinted by the Percy Society, 1843. 


E. G. W. 


ILTON: “‘ BUILT IN TH’ ECLIPSE” 
(clxxix. 9).—Surely this is a clear allu- 

sion to an idea primarily astrological, and 
“* built in the eclipse ” only means that part 
of the work was done during an eclipse. If 
the boat actually was known to have been 
worked on during such a period, however 
short, its bad luck would have been accounted 
for thus ; but if Milton was using a metaphor, 
the idea wuuid probably be that the eclipse 
coincided with the beginning of work on the 
boat, when such an omen would be especially 
unwelcome. The ship sank in a calm, and 
so was certainly not lucky. The explanation 
may be fanciful, but the expression suggests 
to anyone acquainted at all with old beliefs, 
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not continued action to completion during an 
eclipse, but any building during an odiaek 
at all. Masson was rather apologetic about 
Milton’s belief in astrology, but acknowledged 
that the evidence is conclusive that he had 
some interest in the matter. Milton had 
Gadbury cast his horoscope; he spoke respect- 
fully of astrology in ‘ Il Penseroso,’ and I may 
add that in recording the births of his family 
he was careful to include the exact time, 
though he recorded only the dates of deaths, 
which suggests astrological ideas, rather than 
any mere passion for accuracy, as the motive. 


T. O. Masport. 


NDECIPHERED LANGUAGES 

(clxxviii. 445), — The Easter Island 
tablets (casts of one or two of which are in 
the British Museum) are, I believe, wholly 
unread. Mexican and Peruvian hieroglyphics 
are still mysterious enough. Though dates, 
numerals, etc., can be made out, I do not 
think complete translations can be made. Two 
European languages, Celtiberian (language 
of ancient Spain) and Etruscan, can be trans- 
literated with some certainty, but not yet 
understood. Remains of the former are 
scanty, of the latter plentiful, but although 
scholars have ‘‘ made progress,’ I know we 
cannot surely construct a nominative from 
coins which probably bear a genitive ‘‘ethnic’’ 
in Celtiberian; and that the very nature of 
the one long Etruscan text was unknown in 
1936. Recently, I hear an American scholar 
is ‘“‘making progress’’ with Etruscan, but 
progress may mean identification of a few 
words, in addition to such things as ‘‘ son,’’ 
which are already known. 

T. 0. M. 


REAKING THE BANK AT MONTE 
CARLO (clxxviii. 373, 428).—In Janu- 
ary, 1893, when I was twenty years old, I was 
in Monte Carlo with my husband. At the 
table at which we were playing roulette in 
the Casino a man “ broke the bank.”’ This 
was in the afternoon. The table was imme- 
diately covered with a green cloth on which 
the visiting-card of the fortunate winner was 
pinned ; and that table was not used for play 

until the next day. 

Constance WILLIAMS. 


ADERS: HIS COLLECTION OF PIC- 
TURES (clxxix. 65).—Christopher Aders 
seems to have been a, German merchant in 
business in England. He was a friend of 
Crabb Robinson and there are letters from 
him in Miss Morley’s edition of C. R.’s cor- 


respondence. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
stayed with Mrs, Aders (whom W. YW. 
calls Mrs. Ardres) at Godesberg in 1893, 
Aders went bankrupt about 1836, and it was 
then that his collection was sold. There was 
a scheme for Mrs. Aders to open a boarding. 
house in Brussels, which seems to have come 
to nothing. In 1842 Crabb Robinson wrote 
to Wordsworth : 

Poor Mrs. Aders is sunk into poverty— 
found means to go to 
he will dye; tho’ his health is said to be im. 
proved by the journey. Mrs, Aders is utterly 
without any means of support except what her 
pencil affords her. She has taken to portrait 
painting. .. She lives No. 72 New Bond Street 

He then proposes that Wordsworth should 
sit to her for his Agee os at C. R.’s expense, 
There is no record of this portrait. 


E. G. W. 


GENIOR WRANGLERS (clxxix. 65).—The 

Cambridge University Calendar gives a 
list of all the Wranglers, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes since 1747. They are in order 
of merit, and so the first in each list is the 
Senior Wrangler of that year. A few foot- 
notes give some details of their subsequent 
history. 

F. W. Morton 


ORDS FOR EFFACING: APPLE 

(clxxix, 101).—We used ‘‘ Egypt” as 

well as ‘‘ apple’’ when censoring letters at 
Basra during the last war. 

R, , 


THE CROWN IMPERIAL (clxxix. 46).— 
The upper part of this flower bears a dis 
tinct resemblance to the famous Crown of 
Charlemagne: at least as striking as that 
of the Aquilegium or Columbine to an eagle 


or a dove. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I have always attributed its name-origin t 
the shape and formation of the bold blossom, 
which resembles an inverted crown. There are 
many varieties of the species, the bulbs of 
which were first brought into England about 
1595, from their native haunts in Persia 
India, 

This early spring fritillary, like the “Turk’s 
Head”? lily, faces downwards, and 
soms, in the average mild season, about the 
18 March, in honour, it was once thought, of 
the day devoted to St. Edward, King of the 
West Saxons. 

While still a newcomer to England, Shaker 
peare, in 1611, noted it in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ Act IV, sc. iv., thus: 
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The Crown Imperial; Lilies of all kinds 
The Flower-de-luce [Iris] being one 
In 1625 Ben Jonson quotes it, in ‘ Pan’s 
Anniversary,’ in the line: 
Bright Crown Imperial, Kingspear, Holly- 
hocks. . . Wm. Jaccarp. 


que OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
(clxxix. 11).—The answer to this query 
depends upon what your correspondent means 

“a book ’’—a collection of cuneiform tab- 
lets such as the series constituting the story 
of the Creation, a ‘‘ roll’’ which was the 
usual form of the book in the most ancient 
times, especially in Palestine and Egypt, or 
the MS. codex which comes in in classical 
times, or a printed book. The querist’s re- 
ferences to Gutenberg suggests that it is the 
printed book he has in mind. 

The oldest printed book known to exist was 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in 1907, walled 
up, along with many other ancient docu- 
mentary treasures, in a monastery of the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, and is de- 
scribed by him in ‘ Serindia.’ It was printed 
in a.D. 868, and is the oldest extant example 
of Chinese printing, though printing was 
known to have existed in Japan about 
4p. 770, certain charms being extant from 
this date. They are, however, merely slips 
printed probably from a single block. 

Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie’s excellent 
work, ‘The Book,’ Pitman, 1938, contains an 
account of the earliest manuscript ‘‘ books.”’ 

Wigan. 


IFE AS AN INN (elxxviii. 424, 449; 

elxxix. 13). — The following passage 

from Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ gives 
memorable expression to this idea: 

We look upon the world too much as our 
own, too much as if we had possessed it and 
should possess it for ever, and forget that it is 
a mere hostelry of which we occupy the apart- 
ments for a time, and which others better than 
we have sojourned in before. 


J. F. SHeRwoop. 


_ There is a parallel metaphor of death as an 
inn. G, K. Chesterton speaks of ‘‘ the quiet 
inn of death” in ‘The Rolling English 
Road.’ Christina Rossetti in ‘ Up-Hill’ 
— life to a long day’s journey, with 
death as the inn at the end of the day: 


“Shall I find rest there, travel-stained and 
weak?” 


«ot labour you will find the sum.” 
Wal there be beds for me, and all who 
“Yes, beds for all who come.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


LAVENDER WATER (clxxix. 28).—Laven- 

der water, which is a solution of the oil 
of lavender and of other odoriferous sub- 
stances in spirit, is no longer used as a restora- 
tive as it was in Jane Austen’s time. Writing 
in the early part of the last century J. Pereira 
(‘ Elements of Materia Medica,’ Part ii, p. 
826, 1839-40), states that oil of lavender is a 
stimulant and stomachic and is sometimes 
given in hysteria and headache. 


J. D. Rotteston, M.D. 


WINE FOR WOUNDS (clxxix, 28, 67).— 

Wine and oil were usual remedies for 
wounds, as is shown by the Rev. W. K. Hobart 
(‘ The Medical Language of St. Luke,’ 1882, 
p. 28), who quotes passages from Hippocrates, 
Aretaeus, Dioscorides and Galen, illustrating 
this combination. The external use of wine 
was probably credited with the same stimu- 
lant and restorative properties as its internal 
administration. As regard the treatment of 
wounds in the time of Julius Caesar, Lieut.- 
Colonel Fielding H, Garrison’s ‘ History of 
Military Medicine,’ 1922, pp. 57 et seq., re- 
printed from the Military j Pane 1921-22, 
should be consulted. 


J. M. RouiEston, M.p. 


(THE KEYS OF THE BASTILLE (clxxix. 
8).—The principal keys were at Madame 
Tussaud’s (‘ Romance of Madame Tussaud’s,’ 
wy John Theodore Tussaud, 1920, p. 251). 

ere they lost in the fire of 1925? 

The keys too were carried,—those monstrous, 
vile, ignoble keys, worn out by centuries and 
the sufferings of men, Chance or Providence 
directed that they should be intrusted to a man 
who knew them but too well,—a former pri- 
soner. The National Assembly placed them in 
its Archives; the old machine of tyrants thus 
lying beside the laws that had destroyed them. 

e still keep possesion of those keys in the iron 
safe of the Archives of France. Oh! would that 
the same iron chest might contain the keys of 
all the Bastilles in the world. (‘ Historical 
View of the French Revolution,’ by J. Michelet, 
1890, 156). 

See also ‘The Keys of the Bastille,’ by 
E. A. P., in‘ N. and Q.,’ 7S. iii. (1887), 166. 


J. Arpacu. 


ARNBRACK: AN IRISH TEA-CAKE 
(clxxix. 12, 49).—It may interest your 
correspondents that the Welsh often call 
currant loaves, ‘‘ bara brith,”’ a term meaning 
‘ speckled bread.’’ This would particularly 
apply to home-made, round, flat currant 


loaves. J. Evans. 
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The Library. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 
Selected and arranged by F. T. Palgrave. 
With Additional Poems. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 4s.). 

ALGRAVE’S ‘ Golden Treasury ’ has long 

won its way to classic repute, and the 288 
poems of his selection bear the test of time 
well, though Victorian ideas of respectability 
kept out some good work. A portrait of Ten- 
nyson, a splendid head for a poet, is happily 
used for the frontispiece, for the book owed 
much to his excellent taste, and since the 

Memoir of him by his son appeared, we have 

some talk about his choices. Palgrave’s notes 

are firm in their appreciation. ‘Songs and 

Lyrical Poems’ figure in the title, but in 

practice this anthologist, like others, includes 

any short poem that he likes, whether it sug- 

— a musical setting or not, and a few 

ong ones, such as Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ which 

wins the praise, ‘‘ Perhaps the noblest stanzas 
in our language.”’ 

This is the fourth edition with additional 
poems, and over 140 pieces supply much that 
every lover of poetry must view with pleasure, 
We begin with a good choice of Landor and 

on to Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and 
other poets of established fame. One omis- 
sion is strange to us. Neither Palgrave nor 
the new, unnamed, selectors have thought of 
the poetry of William Blake, the one writer, 
we should say, who, after a century of wait- 
ing, has secured his due. Arnold, in ‘ The 

Scholar Gypsy,’ is still credited with the 

** Pale blue convolvulus,’’? which he altered 

later to the right colour. The little pink and 

white blossoms are common enough just now. 

*‘Simplicity of narrative, reverence for 
human Passion and Character in every 
sphere, and impassioned love of Nature ’’ are 
marked by Palgrave as characteristic of the 
poets in his Fourth and last Book. They 

ained also, he declares, a ‘‘ larger and wiser 

umanity, hitherto hardly attained.’’ The 

sont who have followed the lead of Mr. T. S. 
liot in largely unrhymed verse can make 

no such claims. We have spoken of them re- 

cently in reviewing the ‘Oxford Book of 

Verse.’ They are for the most part bitterly 

disappointed with life and the occasional 

Ravan of their verse may recall their 


mood. Mr. J. C. Ransom ends both his 
pieces with kites on the look-out for co 
Arnold in the First Series of his ‘ Essays jn 
Criticism’ wrote of escaping the bondage of 
Was uns alle bindigt, Das Gemeine. 
This touch of the common is now rather 
sought than avoided. Mr, Eliot says in his 
‘ Animula’: 
Curl up the small soul in the window seat 
Behind the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Mr. Day Lewis begins a line in his poem 
on the venturous voyage of two airmen, 
On January 8, 1820... 


Such writing could hardly be set to music 
It may have many merits, but we cannot 
gard it as “‘golden.”” Mr. Dylan Thomas 
the youngest of the poets included, can be 
obscure beyond reason, and that sort of dig 
tinction, or fault, is putting poetry beyond 
the reach of the public. The birth-year of 
these discontented moderns is given, but we 
find no notes about them, or defence of their 
purpose and rather casual technique, 


WE have received from our correspondent, 
Mr. Wm. P. Hills, the reprint of a 
paper read by him to the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology and Natural History on Claydon 
and Mockbeggars Hall. The house bears its 
date upon it: 1621; and with this some 
mysterious initials, Its aspect is conform 
able to its grim name, which seems to bea 
nickname, for the writer gives evidence that 
the place was once called Byrches. There is 
not a great deal known about Mockbeggan 
Hall, but—from late sixteenth-century am 
from seventeenth-century records—Mr, Hills 
has put together a good account of what 
there is. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aly 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, core 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact hea 
the numbers of the series volume and pe 
at which the contribution in question is 


found. 
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